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RECENT ACQUISITIONS OF ANCIENT ART 


BOUT a year ago a small bronze sphinx, evidently the 
ornamental head of a large pin, was presented to the 
Museum by Gilbert S. McClintock of the Class of 1908 

(Figure 1).2 A search in Jacobsthal’s thorough-going book on 
Greek pins* failed to reveal acomparable example and the sphinx 
was put on display as not just unusual, but unique. A short 
time later, Professor Frank Brommer of Marburg visited the 
Museum and was startled at the sight of the sphinx, startled 
because he owned the mate which he also had thought to be 
unique. Fortunately, uniqueness can be shared in this case, 
for such pins were used in pairs and the two examples repre- 
sent a set. 

Long, straight pins fastened the Doric peplos over the shoul- 
ders of Greek women (and served, the ancient comments in- 
dicate,* as convenient weapons upon provocation). This gar- 
ment was made of a doubled length of cloth which was secured 
at two points along one selvage (sometimes folded over) to 
make openings for head and arms, the opposite selvage form- 
ing the hem; the dress was girdled about the waist and the 
length adjusted by blousing the material over the belt.‘ The 
famous Francois vase in Florence illustrates the garment clear- 
ly; elegantly dressed guests at the wedding of Peleus and 
Thetis wear embroidered or tapestried peploi and, at the shoul- 
ders, large and ornate pins.° 

The pins in Marburg and Princeton probably came from a 
sixth-century B.C. grave in which the body of a woman had 
been laid out in funeral garments and jewelry. The pins may 

1 Accession number 57-59. Preserved height, 0.047 m. The photograph is by 
Miss Elizabeth Menzies of Princeton. 

2 Paul Jacobsthal, Greek Pins and their Connexions with Europe and Asia, 
Oxford, 1956. 

sIbid., p. 93. 

‘ Margarete Bieber, Griechische Kleidung, Berlin and Leipzig, 1928, pp. 17- 
18 and fig. 15. Gisela M. A. Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, New 
Haven, 1930, p. go 


5 Furtwingler and Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, pls. 1-2. Jacobsthal, 
op. cit., fig. 931; cf. pp. 105ff. Bieber, op. cit., fig. ga. 
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Fig. 1. Bronze Sphinx in Princeton. 


have been ones she used and enjoyed in life, and signs of wear 
favor this conjecture, but it might be argued that the sphinx 
marks them as ornaments for the tomb. The sphinx, asso- 
ciated with death, was used as a terminal for some of the more 
elaborate gravestones of the sixth century.® In either case, the 
jewelry had the distinction of being unusual, for animal- 
headed pins were uncommon in Greece.’ 

Comparison with sculptured sphinxes suggests that the pair 
of pins is to be dated in the latter part of the sixth century, a 
period consistent with the type of pin and its representation 
on datable vase-painting. The details of the face of the little 
bronze are badly rubbed, but the figure as a whole finds coun- 

6 Gisela M. A. Richter, Archaic Attic Gravestones, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 


1944, passim. 
* Jacobsthal, op. cit., p. 52. 
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terparts in the sphinx which tops the impressive “brother- 
and-sister stele” in New York* and in the sphinx in Boston 
which once served as a similar finial.” The more compact form 
is undoubtedly dictated by its function as a pin-head. The 
wings are carefully marked into component parts; coverts and 
flight feathers are treated with greater freedom and _ plasticity 
than on the wings of small bronze sphinxes which are to be 
dated around the middle of the century.'’ In diminutive 
form, the sphinx provides an example of late archaic Greek 
sculpture which we welcome to the Museum. 


The collection of Roman glass vessels in The Art Museum 
is made up primarily of the gifts of W. L. Bogart, Howard 
Crosby Butler, FE. S. Harris, and Dan Fellows Platt. There are 
more than three hundred pieces to illustrate the styles and 
techniques of an industry which developed with sudden vigor 
at the beginning of the Roman imperial period, presumably 
not long after the discovery in the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean that glass could be blown into shape, and continued 
to thrive for many centuries. Occasionally an addition is made 
to the collection to supply a type not represented and such an 
opportunity presented itself last year when the Museum pur- 
chased a small blue bottle with a raised design formed by blow- 
ing the glass into a mould (Figure 2).'' The body is divided 
into six panels by an arcade of columns and round-topped 
arches. There is a vase in each panel and an amorphous blob— 
perhaps a patera—in each arch. Below the arcade, near the 
base of the bottle, are six garlands, each hanging below a bunch 
of grapes. The possibility of mass-production accounted for 


8 Richter, Archaic Attic Gravestones, figs. 76-77. 

* George H. Chase, “A Greek Bronze Sphinx,” Bulletin of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston L, 1952, pp. 27-29, gives a brief summary of the appearance of 
the sphinx in ancient art and illustrates in his Fig. 2 the marble sphinx in the 
Boston collection. 

1° H. G. G. Payne, Perachora 1, pp. 195ff. and pl. 49. 4.J.4. XXXVI, 1933, 
p- 7, fig. 11. Dorothy Kent Hill, Catalogue of Classical Bronze Sculpture in The 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, 1949, no. 279. /bid., nos. 280-281 are of later 
style than no. 279 and are dated early in the fifth century by Miss Hill; like the 
Princeton example, these and the Boston bronze cited in Note 9 turn their 
heads only slightly to one side, not a full ninety degrees. 

11 Accession number 58-15. Height, 0.076 m. The neck has been broken and 
mended. The photograph is by Miss Elizabeth Menzies. 
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Fig. 2. Glass Bottle in Princeton. 


the economic success of Roman blown-glass and consequently 
it is no surprise that there still are many specimens like the 
Princeton bottle.'* These were probably containers, somewhat 

12Some published examples may be seen in G. A. Eisen, Glass, New York, 
1928, pp. 293-234 and pl. 50; A. Riefenberg, Paldstinensische Kleinkunst, p. 70, 
fig. gi; Beschreibung rémischer Altertiimer gesammelt von Carl Anton Niesen, 


Koln, no. 1057; S. and A. Abdul-Hak, Catalogue illustré du Département des 
Antiquités Greco-romaines au Musée de Damas, Damascus, 1951, pl. XLIX. 
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more elaborate than usual,’* made in Syria for unguents and 
perfumes which added to the pleasures of life in the first cen- 
tury A.D. Trade in such luxuries was extensive and the manu- 
facturing and distributing centers widespread. We have no 
information as to where in the Roman Empire this particular 
bottle and its contents reached its recipient. 


Marcus Aurelius, emperor of Rome from 161 to 180 A.D., 
is one of the more vivid and appealing personalities among the 
rulers of the ancient city. He is not entirely confined by the 
pages of history books and the walls of museums. His thought- 
ful, contemplative writings, the Meditations, are still read as 
an effective exposition of Stoic philosophy. The column erected 
shortly after his death to commemorate his successful wars 
against the Germani and the Sarmatae still stands amidst the 
bustle and traffic of down-town Rome where one can, with due 
regard for charging Vespas, contemplate the historical scenes 
which spiral upward for a height of more than thirty yards. 
Retiring to the quieter heights of the Capitoline Hill, one can 
see the extraordinary bronze equestrian statue of the emperor 
in the center of the Piazza del Campidoglio, a survivor of anti- 
pagan sentiment and greedy melting furnaces because the fig- 
ure was long thought to be that of the Christian Constantine. 

From the Piazza, one can step into the Museo Capitolino 
to see more of the portraits of Marcus Aurelius which are to 
be found in widely scattered parts of the world;'* the group 
here includes likenesses of the emperor from his youth, when, 
as the adopted son of Antoninus Pius, he was destined to come 
to the throne, to the end of his life-span of three score years. 
The physical changes of a man who spent many seasons in far- 
Hung military fields (and who died during a campaign in the 


18 The very common form of unguent vase was the phial popularly called a 
“tear-bottle” from the erroneous idea that the bottles were placed in tombs 
with the collected tears of mourners. One needs only to recall passages in the 
Bible for evidence of frequent use of unguents in burial ceremonies in antiquity. 

tt Max Wegner, Die Herrscherbildnisse in antoninischer Zeit, Berlin, 1939, pp. 
166-211, lists the various examples by geographical location, placing within 
brackets those which others but not the author have identified as portraits of 
Marcus Aurelius; the author discusses the list on pp. 43ff. This relatively recent 
work builds upon the list compiled by J. J. Bernoulli, Die Bildnisse der 
romischen Kaiser Stuttgart, i891, pp. 16eff. 
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north) are traceable in the series of well over a hundred extant 
examples. There are, in addition, changes in artistic concept 
which conform to the imperial ideal of the period.” 

Princeton now owns a particularly handsome head of Marcus 
Aurelius, an addition to the ever-growing and interestingly di- 
verse C. O. von Kienbusch, Jr., Memorial Collection (Cover)."® 
It is a newcomer to the lists, since it has spent many quiet 
years in a private collection. Clearly, on considerations of ap- 
pearance alone, it belongs to the period of the emperor's reign. 
In sculptural quality and feeling, it has much in common with 
the excellent head in the Terme Museum in Rome. The latter, 
however, has younger features and the hair tumbles over the 
face rather than being brushed upward as it is in the later 
portraits. This piece is placed at the beginning of the reign, 
when the emperor had turned forty.’* The group of portraits 
to which the Princeton example belongs, showing the fur- 
rowed brow and similar arrangement of the hair, are to be 
placed in the 170’s. It has been suggested that the emperor's 
return to Rome and the triumph accorded him in 176, follow- 
ing his victory over the Germani and Sarmatae, was the occasion 
for a new official portrait which set the type for contemporary 
sculpture."* 


Bright blue skies, crisp mornings, russet foliage, and the foot- 
ball fever of the academic autumn were the appropriate mis-en- 
scéne for writing this note about the solid little figure of ivory, 
not quite four inches tall, reproduced in Figure 3. He is the 
personification of Autumn. His cape is still casually fastened 
over his shoulders, but is ready to be wrapped closely as the 
time belonging to his more muffled companion, Winter, ap- 
proaches. Looped over his left arm, the cloak forms a pouch in 
which he holds a large bunch of grapes and a restive rabbit. His 

15H. P. L’Orange, Apotheosis in Ancient Portraiture, Oslo, 1947, pp. 66-68. 

16 Accession number 58-1. Preserved height, 0.34 m. Marble with pronounced 
crystals (Professor Evelyn Harrison of Columbia University suggests that it 
may be Thasian). The photograph is by Miss Elizabeth Menzies. 

17 Bianca Maria Felletti Maj, Museo Nazionale Romano, 1 Ritratti, Rome, 


1953. no. 217. Wegner, op. cit., pp. 40-41. 


18 Tbid., p. 45. 
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right arm, now partly missing, was originally raised and prob- 
ably held an additional attribute.'” 

The identification of such a figure is not always certain, as 
George Hanfmann has noted in his comprehensive study of 
the Seasons,*” but the combination of grapes and rabbit would 
seem to specify our figurine as a Season. Although the rabbit 
does not invariably appear with Autumn,*! the grapes are au- 
tumnal fruits which mark the time of year. 

In Greek and Hellenistic iconography, the seasons are female 
figures. There is a clearly masculine image of Autumn in the 
Roman poetic mind of the late first century B.C.: Horace’s fa- 
mous epode, “Beatus ille ... ,’ standard fare in the days when 
one read Latin and committed verse to memory, describes Au- 
tumn as “raising in the fields his head wreathed in ripe fruit.’’** 
In the visual arts, the Roman fondness for showing chubby 
children in various pursuits led to scenes of putti manfully en- 
gaged in supporting the heavy accoutrement of warriors or hold- 
ing the attributes of deities they accompanied.** At times their 
roles were subsidiary, at times the child with the symbol became 
the surrogate. The personifications of the Seasons easily fell into 
this scheme. The change to the concept of boys holding the sym- 
bols of the phases of the year evolved during the first century 
A.D., when the identification of such representations is elusive, 
and emerged as an artistic type in the second century.** Through 
the third century and into the fourth it is popular, particularly 
on sarcophagi where philosophical overtones and contemplation 
of the inevitable cycles of time were appropriately evoked. 

When studying the monuments themselves, it becomes evi- 

19 In addition to the forearm, the left toes and much of the plinth is missing. 
The rather oversized left fingers and adjacent fruit, as well as the right toes, are 
restored. There are several repaired breaks. The figurine, 0.096 m. high, was 
purchased with the John Maclean Magie and Gertrude Magie Fund; the inven- 
tory number is 58-32. The photograph reproduced in Figure 3 is by Miss 
Menzies. 


20G. M. A. Hanfmann, The Season Sarcophagus in Dumbarton Oaks 1, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1951, p. 159. 

21 Catalogue du Musée Alaoui, Supplement, Paris, 1910, p. 66, mo. 1115, and 
pl. XLVI, 1; the rabbit is held by Spring. 

22 Epode Il, 17-18. 

23 Cf. the discussion by H. Goldman, Excavations at Gézlii Kule, Tarsus 1, 
Princeton, 1950, pp. 321-322. 


24 Hanfmann, op. cit. 1, pp. 171, 215ff. 
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Fig. 3. Ivory Figurine in Princeton. 


dent that there was a tendency for the boys to grow older with 
the centuries and the boyish forms became more adolescent. 
The Princeton ivory belongs to this subsequent development, 
although the carver endowed the figure with a more mature 
head than appropriate for the almost effeminate body, and 
seems most suitably placed in the third century A.D. 
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Presumably the ivory figure was one of a set. We do not know 
where its companions are, if they survived antiquity, and won- 
der whether they too have travelled far beyond the boundaries 
of the Roman Empire. 


F.F.J. 
ADDENDUM TO PAGES 21-40 


Dr. Dietrich von Bothmer has kindly brought to my attention 
a bowl signed by the potter Popilius which was purchased in 
1896 by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, for its col- 
lection. It is mentioned by Miss Richter in her earlier hand- 
books (G. M. A. Richter, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Handbook of the Classical Collection, New York, 1917, p. 171; 
1927, p. 207). The photograph accompanying this note is re- 
produced through the courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. It shows that the bow! bears motifs that appear in the first, 
second, fourth, fifth and sixth columns of the rather formidable 
table printed on pp. 22-23. 


F.F.J. 
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AN IVORY DIPTYCH FROM THE 
WANING MIDDLE AGES 


HE virtual end of the use of ivory as a significant art- 

medium came in the fifteenth and early sixteenth cen- 

turies after a millennium of Christian art in which it had 
served as an important means of expression. The reasons for 
this decline, which was qualitative as well as quantitative, are 
difficult to fathom; but it is apparent that the new ideal of 
realism which began to obsess the creative mind in Northern 
Europe after 1400, and which painting and monumental sculp- 
ture conveyed so well, was not very compatible with the medium 
of small-scale sculpture in ivory. The highly formalized, ex- 
quisitely refined Gothic style of ivory-carving reached its apogee 
in Paris in the fourteenth century. It is possible that this very 
quality of supercharged refinement in a semiprecious material 
led to its undoing in an era of increasing pragmatism. 

There exists a fairly large group of carvings with similar 
stylistic traits, produced after about 1450 and into the early 
years of the sixteenth century, a group comprised of caskets, 
tabernacles, mirror cases, individual plaques, triptychs and 
diptychs, and especially of that liturgical object known as the 
baiser de paix or pax. The Art Museum has recently acquired 
a small diptych, heretofore unpublished, which represents the 
style of this group at its best (Fig. 1)." On the left wing is the 
scene in a landscape of Saint George slaying the dragon, while 
on the right are Saint John the Evangelist with chalice and 
martyr’s palm, the crowned Madonna and Child, and Saint 
Christopher, who loses his customary gargantuan size to con- 
form with the frieze-like arrangement of the figures. 

As seen in the Princeton example, the salient features are the 
enframing of each scene with a Gothic ogee arch, above which 
is a stone wall pierced by flamboyant mouchettes; a general flat- 
ness and angularity of figure style; and a sky or neutral back- 
ground that has been cross-hatched. Although cross-hatched 

1 Height, 0.077 m.; width, 0.078 m. The Carl Otto von Kienbusch, Jr., Me- 


morial Collection. Accession number 56-1396. Photographed by Miss E. G. C. 
Menzies, Princeton. 
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backgrounds do occur in isolated earlier mediaeval ivory carv- 
ings, it is this technique which is germane to the craft of the 
metal engraver that gives the late Gothic ivory group its special 
character. 

Of other examples which may have come from the same 
workshop as our diptych, the best-known and finest (among a 
number of rather crude specimens) are a tabernacle with the 
Madonna and scenes from her life in the Museum of the Hos- 
pital at Bruges (Fig. 2),* and a diptych depicting the Crucifixion 
and the Annunciation which was once in the Lanna Collection 
(Fig. 3).° We may add to these an unpublished pax-shaped plaque 
in the Detroit Institute of Fine Arts, which represents Saints 
John the Baptist and Gatherine with the Madonna and Child 
(Fig. 4).* In the Bruges and Detroit examples the architectural 
motif is practically identical with that of the Princeton piece; and 
while this element varies on the Lanna diptych, the figure style is 
similar in all. Especially noteworthy features are the oval-faced 
Madonna, with high forehead and pinched features; large 
hands which are awkwardly disposed; and rather inorganic, 
broadly schematized drapery folds. On the basis of the archi- 
tectural style alone all can be dated toward the end of the 
fifteenth century. 

The question of geographic location of the workshops that 
produced these ivories with cross-hatched backgrounds has by 
no means been resolved, although it seems evident that all did 
not emanate from one place. In a searching study of that small 
group now in the Vatican Library, Donald Egbert has given 
valid arguments for a center of production in Northern Italy.° 
On the other hand the ones that we are considering are clearly 
Northern European in style, a part of that larger group ascribed 
somewhat uncertainly to France or Flanders by Dalton® and 

2 The figure of the Madonna appears to be earlier in date than the rest of the 
tabernacle. Our Figure 2 is from Kéchlin, Les ivoires gothiques francais, pl. 
CLXIV. 

8 Figure is from /bid., pl. CLX. 

* Accession number 25.91. Reproduced by courtesy of the Detroit Institute 
of Fine Arts. 

5“North Italian Ivories in the Museo Cristiano of the Vatican Library,” Art 
Studies, 1929, pp. riff. 


6 Catalogue of the Ivory Carvings of the Christian Era in the British Museum, 
London, 1909. Related to our group are numbers 317, 318, 319, $22, and g29. 
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Fig. 6. Reliefs in Choirstall of the Church of St. Martin, Bolsward. 
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Kochlin.” believe 
that their origin may 
have been in the Low 
Countries and would 
like to propose Hol- 
land.* 

Fairly close parallels 
in style can be found 
in northern Dutch 
wood relief sculpture, 
for instance the oaken 
“Madonna in the Sun,” 
in the Archiepiscopal 
Museum Utrecht 
(Fig. 5),° which is not 
dissimilar to the Ma- 
donna figures on the 
Princeton and Detroit 
ivories. Also in wood 


carving from North 
Fig. 7. Woodcut from “The Book Holland 
of the Golden Throne.” 


are the oak 
choirstall reliefs of the 
Church of Saint Martin 
at Bolsward (Fig. 6)."° There is a certain down-to-earth and bold 
directness in the visualizing and handling of the figures of Saints 
George and Christopher here that is a characteristic more 


7 Les wotres gothiques francais, I, Paris, 1924. To our group belong numbers 
888 (the Lanna diptych), 893 (a plaque in the Bruges Gruuthuyse), 894 (a 
plaque in the Forrer Collection in Strasbourg), 946 (the tabernacle in the 
Museum of the Hospital at Bruges), and caskets or parts thereof with the 
numbers 952-6 and 959). 

* Louis Grodecki is on the right track, we feel, when he intimates that the 
style of the Lanna diptych is not untike Flemish or Rhenish sculpture (Les ivoires 
francais, Paris, 1947, p. 126). 

33 by 22 cm. Published by W. Vogelsang, Die Holzsculptur in den Nieder- 
landen, I, Berlin, 1911, Taf. VI, No. 77 (whence our illustration); and Jaap 
Leeuwenberg, “Een nieuw Facet aan de Utrechtse Beeldhouwkunst II,” Oud- 
Holland, LXXII, 1957, pp. 56-8, as Utrecht school, circa 1510. 

1° Dated at the end of the fifteenth century by Witsen Elias, J.S., Aoor- 
banken, Koorkekken, en Kansels, Amsterdam, 1946, figs. 45 and 46 (whence 
our illustrations). 
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Dutch (and Germanic) 
than Flemish; and _ this 
quality, we believe, is re 
flected in the little figures 
on the ivories. The type 
of flamboyant Gothic ogee 
arch with blind arcade 
that appears the 
Lanna diptych occurs also 
on the back walls of the 
Bolsward stalls; and it ap- 
pears again in Dutch art, 
for example, in somewhat 
the same form in an hum- 
ble woodcut illustration 
in the Book of the Golden 
Throne, which was pro- 
duced and printed in 
Utrecht in 1480 (Fig. 7)."' 

Tentatively we would 
like to propose North 
Holland, and Utrecht, 
center of sculpture and Fig. 8. Reliquary in The 
book-art, as the place of ne — 

ew York 
origin of this group of 
ivories which the Princeton diptych exemplifies. If it can be 
established one day that some were carved in Bruges, or in 
another city in the South Netherlands, well and good. Both 
politically and artistically there were strong ties between the 
Burgundian Court and the Archbishopric of Utrecht in the sec- 
ond half of the fifteenth century, and in fact scores of artists and 
craftsmen sought patronage in the wealthy cities of the South 
Netherlands during this period. 


11 Figure 7 is from fol. Cxl. It might also be mentioned that from around 
i480 through the end of the century, manuscript illuminators in certain scrip 
toria in Holland show a penchant for enframing a picture with a flamboyant 
architectural baldachin. So do the designers of illustrations in the printed 
French Books of Hours at this same time; however, the Gothic architecture is 
a great deal more complicated and illustionistically three dimensional than that 
which appears on the ivories (see Record, XVI, 2, 1956, p. 22, fig. 2). 
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The scene of Saint George slaying the dragon on the lett 
leaf of our diptych merits a word of comment. Above the prayer- 
ful, kneeling princess in the landscape at the left appears an 
angel, bearing a knight's pointed helmet to which is joined a 
tippet of chain mail. This motif, which apparently originated 
in Byzantine art, is rare in art north of the Alps;’* but it does 
occur on at least one other ivory carving: a tiny, polychromed 
reliquary in the Metropolitan Museum, and hitherto unpub- 
lished (Fig. 8).’° In a curious iconographical scheme wherein 
God the Father in the upper zone is flanked by the two Saints 
John, an angel in the center of the oval composition bears the 
helmet of a George on horseback quite similar in design to the 
one on the Princeton wing, which 1s as much as a half-century 
later in date. 

‘Though separated today, our plaques were originally joined 
together in diptych form, as the four hinge marks show. Thus it 
was an object for private devotion, small enough to be carried 
about in pocket or purse. At a later time it was taken apart and 
put to another use, perhaps as covers for a small volume, such 
as a Book of Hours. This is suggested by the presence of five 
holes drilled on the shaved-down outer margins of each leaf, 
so that they could be laced together. Bits of marbled paper of 
nineteenth century date are still glued to the backs. 

As an example of the last phase of Gothic style in ivory carv- 
ing the diptych is a welcome addition to the Museum's small but 
choice collection of works of art in this medium. 


R.A.K. 


12 For its identification I am grateful to Mrs. Virginia Egbert of the Index of 
Christian Art. 

13 Accession number 17.190.877; gift of J. Pierpont Morgan, 1917. Figure & is 
reproduced through the courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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AN ALTERNATIVE DESIGN 
FOR A COMMEMORATIVE MONUMENT 


BY JOHN FLAXMAN 


HEN British victories, such as the Battle of the Nile, 

occasioned a competition for a naval monument in 

1799, the enthusiasm of John Flaxman, who had won 
international acclaim as a Neo-classic sculptor, illustrator, and 
decorator of Wedgwood ware, was so great that he not only 
submitted a model of a colossal figure of Britannia, which 1s 
now in the Soane Museum (Fig. 1),' but also wrote and pub- 
lished a pamphlet addressed to the committee in charge of the 
competition.” Flaxman’s conservative design, frankly derivative 
of the Phidian Athena and the Colossus of Rhodes,* is justified 
in his pamphlet, the purpose of which was “to take a general 
view of some of the most distinguished public Monuments of 
Antiquity, to consider how far their designs might be applicable 
to the present purpose. .. .”’* It was Flaxman’s intention to place 
the colossus on Greenwich Hill, where, framed by the twin 
domes of the naval hospital, it would dominate the principal 
road into London and be visible from both the city and the 
Thames. “It is also to be remembered,” Flaxman noted, “that 
the port of the Metropolis is the great port of the whole king- 
dom; that the Kent road is the ingress to London from Europe, 
Asia, and Africa; and that, as Greenwich Hill is the place from 
whence the longitude is taken, the Monument would, like the 
first Mile-stone in the city of Rome, be the point from which 
the world would be measured.’* With the resumption of the 
Napoleonic Wars in 1803, popular interest in the monument 
declined, and the entire project was abandoned.’ 

t\ English Eighteenth Century Sculpture in Sir John Soane’s Museum, Soane 
Museum Publication no. 7, 1919, p. 13, pl. TX. Figure 1 is from a photograph 
supplied through the courtesy of the museum. 

2 John Flaxman, A Letter to the Committee for Raising the Naval Pillar or 
Monument ... , London, 1799 

8 Ibid., pp. 6-8, pl. 4 Ibid., p. 4. 


5 Tbid., p. 13, pl. IL. 6 Ihid., p. 1. 
7 For a criticism of Flaxman’s colossal Britannia, cf. Alexander Dufour, Let- 
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Fig Plaster Model of Britannia in the Soane Museum, London. 
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A series of sketches by John Flaxman from the Dan Fellows 
Platt Collection in The Art Museum can be shown to represent 
an alternative design which far more reveals Flaxman’s position 
in the artistic and philosophical milieu of the late eighteenth 
century than his submitted entry.” The first sketch consists of 
a rough study for a victory pillar or column, bristling with an- 
tique war prows and encircled by four large figures which cluster 
about its base (Fig. 2).° Although this solution was later dis- 
carded, Flaxman praised the columnar monument in_ his 
pamphlet, stating that it was “capable of being surmounted, 
surrounded, and defended, by such statues, trophies and archi- 
tectural forms as the Portraits of Heroes, the Spoils of the 
Vanquished, and the Records of the National Prowess_ re- 
quire... ."'* This sketch is superimposed on a tentative render- 
ing of a triumphal arch. On the recto of the same sheet, the 
latter project assumes a more definitive form (Fig. 3)." 

In the final rendering, Flaxman corrected the awkwardly 
proportioned architecture of the earlier sketches (Fig. 4).'* Fin- 
ished with a color wash, this drawing, with its grey-green foliage, 
tinted sky, brightly colored liverymen, and naturalistic shading 
would appear to be Flaxman’s final consideration of a triumphal 
arch as a solution to the problem of the naval monument. Ac- 
companied by her lion and wearing classic dress and helmet, 
Britannia, seated upon a rostrum from which jut antique war 
prows, still surmounts the crest of the stepped arch, but the 
monument was expanded into a wider, more horizontal compo- 
sition that is now definitely related to the terrain over which it 
presides. Four figures, wearing contemporary dress and sup- 
ported by maritime accoutrements——a globe and rudder, an an- 


ter to the Nobility and Gentry Composing the Committee for Raising the Naval 
Pillar or Monument .. . in Answer to the Letter of John Flaxman, Sculptor 

., London, 1800 

* The Flaxman drawings in the Platt Collection are mounted in a portfolio, 
on the front page of which appears the statement that the drawings on pages 
one to sixty-three were purchased as a group from Holoway’s, London, in 1926. 
The drawings discussed here fall within this group. 

* Acc. no. 48-1682, verso. 0.24 X 0.298 m. Pencil. 

1° Flaxman, op. cit., p. 6. 

11 Acc. no. 48-1682, recto. 0.24 X 0.298 m. Pen over pencil. 

12 Ace. no. 48-1681. o.g0 x 0.482 m. Pen and color wash over pencil. 
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Figs. 2 and 4. Drawing (verso and recto) by Flaxman in Princeton, 
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Fig. 4. Drawing by Flaxman in Princeton. 


Fig. 5. Drawing by Boullée in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris. 
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chor, and two cannons—appear at the corners of the base. Pre- 
sumably they are the naval heroes mentioned by Flaxman in 
connection with his submitted design: Howe, St. Vincent, Dun- 
can and Nelson.'* With the exception of a simple molding and a 
misspelled inscription, the monument, which consists of a series 
of cuboid forms and a connecting arched mass, manilests the 
utmost economy of decoration. Although Flaxman had returned 
from Italy in 1794, his triumphal arch design, unlike his sub- 
mitted model, suggests little debt to antique precedent. 

In his pamphlet, Flaxman acknowledged his consideration of 
the commemorative arch and his awareness of its antiquity. 
“The Triumphal Arch has also been thought on,” he stated, 
“which is an idea both elegant and classical; but which, how- 
ever, 1s liable to two objections: First, that it cannot well be 
covered with bas-relieves, representing the engagements it is 
intended to celebrate like the Ancient Arches, because sculpture 
does not represent shipping with effect, and our great victories 
are Naval; but chiefly because the Arch, consistently with beau- 
tiful proportion, cannot be raised sufficiently high to make a 
distant stately object." 

The severe simplicity of Flaxman’s arch design and his criti- 
cism of the depiction in sculpture of naval warfare give indica- 
tion of the artistic currents in which he was moving. Later 
during his address at the Royal Academy on the death of 
Thomas Banks in 1805, Flaxman’s rejection of pictorial effects 
in sculpture became a specific repudiation of baroque art.’ 
Speaking of the baroque master, Bernini, Flaxman_ stated: 
“. . . [his sculptures] are loaded with draperies of such pro- 
truding or flying folds, as equally expose the unskilfulness of 
the artist and the solidity of the material on which he worked; 
his groups have an unmeaning connection, and his basso-re- 
lievos are filled up with buildings in perspective, clouds, water, 
diminished figures and attempts to represent such aerial effects, 
as break down the boundaries of painting and sculpture, and 
confound the two arts.”** In his rejection of the baroque pen- 


13 Flaxman, op. cit., p. A-t. 
14 Jhid., Pp. 


15 John Flaxman, Lectures on Sculpture, end ed., London, 1848, pp. 271-204 
16 Thid., p. 279. 
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chant to create pictorial effects in refractory materials and to 
willfully mask structural elements, Flaxman reveals his cogni- 
zance ot the purist aesthetics which had been a primary concern 
of the most advanced Neo-classic artists since the mid-eighteenth 
century. 

Flaxman’s intimate connection with contemporary artistic and 
philosophic trends was not merely philological. His triumphal 
arch design is much in sympathy with the experimental archi- 
tectural forms of his friends, John Soane and George Dance II," 
and there is an even more striking affinity with an unexecuted 
triumphal arch by Etienne-Louis Boullée, who died the year 
Flaxman published his pamphlet on the naval monument. 
soullée’s design, now in the Bibliotheque Nationale (Fig. 5),"° 
was intended as an illustration for his book, Architecture, Essai 
sur Vart,’’ which was unfinished at the time of his death.*” A 
comparison of the arches shows a common predilection for ele- 
mentary geometric masses and a concern for the integrity of 
unembellished architecture. Both projects are superhuman in 
scale and establish an hieratic relationship with the passer-by, 
who, in using their thoroughfares, must acknowledge the monu- 
ments by passing beneath them. Also, in both instances, the 
principal figures are wholly frontal, facing only one of the two 
directions from which they could be approached, thus implying 
that the arches were not solely commemorative but also marked 
a point of entrance into a city or country. 

There is, however, a significant iconographic difference be- 
tween the two monuments. Without an inscription it is not al- 
together clear who or what was commemorated by Boullée’s 
arch. The reliefs suggest the armed forces, but a single heroic 

'? Flaxman’'s close connections with George Dance II are indicated by his 
acknowledgement that the architect had suggested the Greenwich Hill location 
amd provided “the first hint, that a Colossal Statue might be a proper subject 
for the Monument itself.” (John Flaxman, Letter to the Committee for Raising 
the Naval Pillar .. . , London, 1799, p. 14). 

'* Bibliotheque Nationale, Cabinet des Estampes, Ha. 57, no. 34. 0.51 X 0.695 
m. Monochrome wash. Figure 5 is reproduced through the courtesy of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale. 

'* Bibliotheque Nationale, MS Francais 9153. For a thorough study of this 
manuscript and the historic position of Boullée, cf. Helen Rosenau, Boullée’s 


Treatise on Architecture, London, 1953. 


2° Thid., 4. 
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or royal figure presides over the ten-horse chariot. Flaxman’s 
arch, in contrast, accommodates the abstract national personifi- 
cation of Britannia, who represents the collective might of the 
British nation. Individual personalities are here definitely sub- 
sidiary, their ancilliary relationship to Britannia being expressed 
by the placement of the four naval heroes at the base of the arch. 
Conversely, the contribution of the four men to the British 
Empire is echoed compositionally by their presence on the sup- 
porting blocks of the arch. The ideological implications of the 
positions of these figures must have been of importance to the 
artist: he left their locations unchanged in three successive 
studies in spite of the fact that they threatened the composi- 
tional unity of the design. 

In every respect the form and iconography of Flaxman’s arch 
endorse his belief in the didactic purpose of art. ‘““The real ends 
of painting, sculpture and all other arts,”’ insisted Flaxman, 
“are to elevate the mind to the contemplation of truth, to give 
judgement rational determination, and to represent such of our 
fellow men as have been benefactors to society. . . .”*' When it 
is further noted that the funds for this monument, which was 
dedicated to the valor of British seamen, were to be raised by a 
general public subscription, the communal and_ tendentious 
character of the arch becomes still more clearly apparent. 

The essentially democratic nature of the memorial is further 
underscored by Flaxman’s praise of the decision of the com- 
mittee in charge of the project to utilize the collective talents 
of British artists “without regard to distinction of class or de- 
scription. .. “Such a conduct,’ wrote Flaxman, the same 
time that it is likely to bring together whatever is most excellent 
in this kind, that the genius and science of our country can 
produce, will ensure universal applause for its liberality and 
patriotism.’** Flaxman’s project for a triumphal arch is re- 
markably expressive of the ideas and aspirations which enjoyed 
popular currency in the late eighteenth century. The nation- 
alistic and collective aspects of the project, its didactic content 

21 John Flaxman, Lectures on Sculpture, London, 1829, p. 228. 

22 John Flaxman, Letter to the Committee for Raising the Naval Pillar . . ., 


London, 1799, p. A-2. 
23 Ibid. 
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and austerely geometric form, as well as its gigantic size, all 
mirror the artistic tenants of Neo-classicism. Even the fact that 
the project was never executed is perfectly typical of much of 
the artistic activity of the Enlightenment. 


Malcolm Campbell 


[Editorial Note: Advanced graduate students in the Depart- 
ment of Art and Archaeology may work on original material in 
the Museum as part of their training. The results of their 
studies, such as the article above, are occasionally published in 


The Record.| 
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PUBLICATIONS BY THE MUSEUM 


In addition to its semi-annual bulletin, The Record, the 
Museum has published the following catalogues: 


J. Paul Richter, The Cannon Collec- 


tion of Italian Paintings of the 


Renaissance, Princeton University 


Press, Princeton, 1936, pp. vi + 58, 
55 illustrations, $5.00. (This may be 


ordered directly from the Press.) 
The Laura P. Hall Memorial Collec- 
tion of Prints and Drawings. 1947. 
32 pp., not illustrated, $0.75. 
Loan Exhibition of Picasso Drawings, 
January 10-31. 1949, 40 pp. 34 iL 
lustrations, S1.oo. 


The Theater in Ancient Art, An Ex 


hibition, December 10, 1951-January 
6, 1952, 36 pp., 56 illustrations, 
30.75. 


The Carl Otto von Kienbusch, Jr., 


Memorial Collection. 1956, pp. 
go illustrations, So.75 


American Folk Art. A Collection of 


The following black-and-white 
Museum's collection are available 


1. Italian, mid-1gth century, “Ma 
donna”; 
painting. 
Guido da Siena, “The Annuncia 


fragment from a crucifix; 


he 


tion”; painting 

3. Andrea Rico di Candia, “Madonna 
and Child”; painting. 

j. Hieronymus Bosch, “Christ before 


Pilate”; painting. 

>. Hans Diirer, “The Visitation”; 
painting. 

6. Pieter Coecke van Aelst, “Adora 


tion of the Magi"; central section 
of a triptych; painting. 

>. Herri met de Bles, “The Road to 
Calvary”; painting. 

8. Domenico 
Greco), “St. 
painting. 

g. Paulus Moreelse, “The Shepherd 


heotocopoulos (El 


Francis of Assisi”: 


ess”; painting. 
io. John Neagle, “John  Kintzing 
Kane"; painting. 

11. French, School of Rheims, 194th 
century, “Pair of Angels”; sculp 
ture, wood. 

12. French, 14th century, “Madonna 
and Child”; sculpture, limestone 


/ 


1%. 


te 
te 


Paintings presented in 1958 by Ed 
ward Duff Balken, 16 pp., 17 illus 


trations, So.50. 


postcards of objects in the 
(two for $0.05): 


School of 
circa 1515-1525, “Saint”; 


French, Champagne, 
sculpture, 
limestone. 


lroves, circa 


French, School of 
1520, “St. Catherine”; sculpture, 
wood. 


Master of the St. John Statuettes, 
Italian, floruil 1480-1490, “David 
sculpture, terracotta 

German, circa 
Martin”: 
Georg 


1460 1470, “St! 
sculpture, wood 
Kolbe 


sculpture, bronze 


“Kneeling Girl”: 
Martin Schongauer, “Virgin seated 
on a Grassy Bank"; engraving 

Albrecht Diirer, “The Vision of 
St. Eustace”; 
Martin Schongauer, “Christ carry 


engraving 
ing the Cross”; engraving 
Boucicault Master, French, earls 
isth century, “The Adoration of 
the Magi’; miniature from an il 
luminated Book of Hours. 
Sienese, circa 1450, “The Annunci 
ation’; manuscript illumination 
Florentine, circa 1460, “Study of a 


Horse’: draw ing 
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“The Rest on the 
drawing 


Luca Cambiaso, 


Flight to Egypt 


French, syth century, “The Cruci 
fixion”; ivory plaque 

Dutch, century, “Madonna 
amd Child.” “St. George’: ivory 
diptych 

Mark’; gold and enamel medal 
lion. 

French, rath century, “The Martyr 
com of St. George”; stained glass 


panel from Chartres Cathedral 


Creek, 
figure 


B.C... red 
the Niobid 


(iita 
hvdria by 


Paintes 


Chinese, The Six Dynasties, three 
terracotta musicians from a tomb 
group. 

Chinese, Sung Dynasty, “Bodhi 
fresco. 

Chinese, Sung Dynasty, “Land. 
scape’; painting. 

Chi Pai-shih, “Shrimps”; paint. 


ing. 


The tollowing black-and-white cards, folded and with en- 
velopes, are available at $o.10 apiece: 


German, late i5th century, “Ma 
donna and Child”; sculpture, 
wood 

Byzantine, century, “Christ 


with the Virgin and John the Bap 


list; painting 


Altichiero Il) da Zevio, “The 
Nativity’; painting 

South German, i4qo, “The De 
scent into Hell”; painting 
German, circa 1500, “Four Saints”: 
painting 

Hans Diirer, “The Visitation”; 
painting 

Lorenzo Lotto, “Holy Family”; 
painting 

Jacopo da Ponte (Il Bassano), 
“Adoration of the Magi"; paint 
ing 

Sebasiano Conca, “Adoration of 
the Magi’; painting 

“The Flight into Egypt"; wood 
cut from a Book of Hours printed 
in Paris, July 24, 1511, by Thiel 
man Kerver 

Martin Schongauer, “Virgin seated 
on a Grassy Bank”; engraving. 
* Albrecht Diirer, “Adoration of 
the Magi"; woodcut 

Albrecht Glockenton, “The Entry 
into Jerusalem”; engraving 
Ludwig Krug, “Adoration of the 
Magi engraving 

Jacques Callot, “Homage of the 


Little St etching 


John”; 


Jan Muller, “Rest on the Flight 
into Egypt"; engraving. 

Jacques Callot, “Two Beggars”; 
drawing 

Vittore Carpaccio, “Sketch for 
Iwo Figures in “the Triumph of 
St. George’ in the Scuola di S. 
Giorgio, Venice”; drawing. 

* Luca Cambiaso, “Angel”; drawing 
English, century, “Letter D”; 
manuscript illumination. 

Sienese, circa 1450, “The Annunci 
ation’; manuscript illumination 
\lsatian, isth century, “Three 
Saints’; manuscript illumination 
Ethiopian, i&th century, “Adora 
tion of the Shepherds”; manu 
script illumination 

Wong Chen-p'eng, “The Sixty-one 
Famous Women of China” (de 
tail); painting 

Stvle of Wang Chien, Ch’'ing 
Dynasty, “Landscape”; painting 

Ch’en Jung tradition, Sung stvle. 
“Dragons” (detail); painting. 
Chinese, Sung Dynasty, “Kuan 
Yin”; sculpture. wood 
Matthew Pratt, “James McCulloch, 
Member of the Class of 1773"; 
painting. 

John George Brown, “Lazy Bones”; 
painting. 

Aristide Maillol, “Daphnis and 
Chloe picking Flowers”; woodcut 


Femporarily out of print 
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THE ART MUSEUM + PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


The Art Museum, a section of the Department of Art and Archaeology of 
Princeton University, is intended to form a visible epitome of the history of art 
from earliest times to the present, that is, to cover the ground of the teaching by 
the Department. 

The Museum is open daily from 10 A.M. to 12 noon, 2 to 4:30 P.M., Sundays 
from 2 to 5 P.M.; it is closed Thanksgiving Day, December 24-25, 31, January 1, 
Easter weekend, and from July « to September 10. 


RECORD 


Ihe Record is published twice yearly. There is no subscription fee. Inquiries 
and requests may be addressed to the Editor, Miss Jones. 


THE FRIENDS OF THE MUSEUM 


The Friends of the Museum was organized in the Spring of 1950 to promote a 
wider interest in The Art Museum among alumni and friends, among the Uni- 
versity and other communities; to enlarge the purchasing funds of the Museum 
in order to round out the collections with objects of quality useful in the teaching 
of the Department as well as for the enjoyment of the visiting public; to attract 
gifts of museum quality and to assist in the effort to obtain eventually a new 
building so very much needed for the adequate display of collections. Special 
lectures and exhibitions are arranged for the Friends. Annual memberships begin 
at five dollars. Inquiries may be addressed to any member of the Staff. 


STAFF 
Eanest T. DeWALp 
Director, Curator of Renaissance and Modern Art 


FRANCES FOLLIN JONES 


Assistant to the Director, Curator of Classical Art 


Ropert A. Kocn 
Assistant Director, Curator of American Art 


SARA F. PATTERSHALI 
Secretary 


Grorce ROWLEY 
Curator of Far Eastern Art 


FrRANcIs F. A. Comstock 
Curator of Prints and Drawings 
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